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MR. SPEAKER. 

BY THE HOK. ROGER Q. MILLS, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM TEXAS, AND THE HON. THOMAS B. REED, EX- 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 



MB. MILLS: 

Whether the Speaker of the House of Representatives, when 
a record vote is being taken, can add to, subtract from, contradict, 
vary, or explain the record, is an American and not a European 
question. It arises out of the construction of a specific provision 
of the constitution, which creates the House and the Speaker, 
and its decision must be determined by that constitution and the 
interpretation it has received from the speakers who have presided 
over the House during its existence, and not by the practice of 
European assemblies or the opinions of European statesmen. 

Our constitution, in section 5, article I., says : " Each house 
shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do business." What is meant by doing business ? Certainly 
doing nothing is not doing business. The business of a legislative 
body is to debate, to make motions, to elicit the expression of the 
will of the body, and to vote. To do business is to act, and act in 
the line of duty prescribed by law. Members who retain their 
seats, and refuse to speak, make motions, or vote, are not doing 
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business. The constitution takes no notice of the man who is 
present but abstains from acting. It is only those who are 
present acting and doing business that it regards. Members 
present doing nothing imperil no right, and do no injury to any 
one ; but members present who attempt to make laws affecting the 
rights and liberties of the whole people may do infinite mischief 
to millions. Therefore the constitution requires that a majority 
of the House shall do whatever is done. 

Our government is founded upon the immovable conviction in 
the minds of our people that freedom is their birthright, that gov- 
ernments are instituted to secure it, and that to be rightful they 
must exist by the consent of the governed. In every line of our 
organic laws jealousy of power is written, and in all questions of 
doubt our creed is : He who stands still stands best. When affirm- 
ative action is to be taken, when the status quo is to be aban- 
doned, it must be done by the consent and cooperation of the 
greater part. Our whole history is an indictment against excesses 
in the legislation and administration of other governments. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed to the world that we held 
that we were endowed by our Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. These we cannot permit any government to take from 
us, nor can we voluntarily surrender them. Here is defined a 
boundary beyond which no government can go. 

When the constitution was formed, governing power was di- 
vided and subdivided among many agencies, and closely laced 
within the corsets and stays of federal and State constitutions. 
The constitution lays down clearly and explicitly the principle of 
majority rule, — not a majority of a minority, but a majority of 
the whole, — and this principle is as clearly and explicitly ignored 
by the parliamentary assemblies of Europe. No government in 
Europe stands upon the inalienable right of its citizens or sub- 
jects. None of them stand upon the equal rights of all before 
the law. England for many generations has been looking through 
a glass darkly at the freeman with equal rights and privileges. 
France catches a meteoric glimpse occasionally, when it throws 
her into transports and leaves her in blood. Switzerland sees a 
little spot and retains that little by the aid of the friendly mount- 
ains that surround and protect her in her enjoyment. But the 
Americans alone see the inalienable right of the person, enfor- 
tressed in the very citadel of the constitution and secured there by 
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an intelligent, virtuous, and courageous manhood. No people 
dread and abhor arbitrary power as they do, and none love lib- 
erty with their steady devotion. Here the people are supreme, 
and they confer whatever amount of power they think necessary 
to enable the government to secure them in the enjoyment of 
their rights, and no more. 

As to that which they delegate, they prescribe just how it is 
to be exercised, and all other modes are forbidden. In conferring 
legislative power on the House they have enumerated a few 
things which it may do and many things which it may not do ; 
and that which it is authorized to do is required to be done by a 
majority of the House. No bill can have the power of law unless 
it is passed by a majority of the whole House doing business. It 
may not have a majority of the whole House voting for it, but a 
majority of the whole House must vote, and a majority of those 
who do must vote for it. The majority principle is the ruling 
principle of our legislative assemblies. When the majority act 
within the authority of the constitution, then, as Mr. Jefferson 
says, " absolute acquiescence in its decisions is the vital principle 
of the republic." 

But the majority of the whole is not omnipotent. The indi- 
vidual citizen is the only repository of supreme power in this land. 
There are limitations beyond which no majority can go, however 
large it may be. The people in their organic laws have placed 
the majority under the ban of suspicion. They have bolted and 
barred all the gates around them against its advance across its 
boundaries. A majority of Congress can raise and support an 
army, but it cannot raise and support a church ; it can create a 
court, but not an establishment of religion ; it can suppress an 
insurrection, but not a newspaper ; it can close our ports, but not 
our mouths. No power in government here can do these things 
by counting a quorum or otherwise. The jealous love of the peo- 
ple for their liberties has invested the government with certain 
power, and set " bounds to its habitation." The same jealousy 
that withheld from Congress all power of interference with 
freedom of speech, press, and religion, prescribed to them that, 
when they did interfere where they were authorized, it should be 
by the act of a majority of the whole body attending, deliberat- 
ing, and voting. They interdicted all rule save that by the 
majority of the whole. 
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This has been the uniform construction of the constitution 
for a hundred years. No Speaker from the First to the Fiftieth 
Congress ever held otherwise. Speaker Reed himself, prior to 
the last Congress, held the same view as all his predecessors. In 
1880, when this very question was before the House, he said: 
" The constitutional idea of a quorum is not the presence of a 
majority of the members of the House, but a majority of the 
members present and participating in the business of the House. It 
is not the visible presence of members, but their presence and their 
votes, that the constitution calls for." He never gave expression 
to a different view until party exigency demanded revolutionary 
methods to stay the fleeting fortunes of that party of which he 
was a distinguished leader. Then with a breath he swept away 
the settled law of a century. The Hon. George M. Robeson, 
another distinguished and able leader of that party, said in the 
same debate : " It is necessary, under the constitution, that a 
majority shall be present doing business before there is a quorum 
of any kind, and no rule can make it otherwise." Such has been 
the interpretation of all parties in the country from the origin of 
the government to the present time. If the uniform construction 
of a century can settle anything, it is settled that a majority to 
do business is the majority . of the whole House attending and 
participating in the business. The position is too clear and too 
long settled to remain in the domain of controversy. 

It is contended that the Speaker, to meet the constitutional 
requirement of a quorum, may count the members present not 
doing business as present doing business. That is, he may 
nullify the constitution. If he has the power, he may, at his 
discretion, use it or abuse it. This is not a government where 
rights of the people depend on the discretion of any one man, 
but upon the laws passed in pursuance of the constitution which 
they have made, and which they declare to be the supreme law of 
the land. If the Speaker has the power to count, he may count 
the absent as being present ; which very thing occurred under this 
new rule during the last Congress. If he has that power, he may 
have the names of a hundred or more absent members entered on 
the journal as present, and thus have a bill passed by a minority 
instead of a majority. How is that wrong to be corrected ? He 
makes the record, and as he makes it it stands, whether true or 
false ; and a bill so enacted would not be a law passed in obedi- 
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ence to the constitution, but, like the laws of many European 
assemblies, one passed by a rump. 

This mode of procedure may be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of European governments, but it is not in harmony with 
the principles of our free government, where the liberty of the 
citizen is protected from oppression by checks and balances in 
every direction. Such counting may be proper in France, where, 
Mr. Stanton tells us, the assembly is composed of 745 members 
and the quorum is 200. It may be proper in England, where the 
Commons consists of 670 members and 40 is a quorum. But it is 
not proper in this country under our constitution, which requires 
a majority of the whole House to constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness. There is no legislative body in Europe precisely similar to 
ours, whose power is so hedged in with limitations and inter- 
dictions. The practices of European assemblies are as inapplic- 
able here as are their dogmas of hereditary aristocracy, primo- 
geniture, and entailment. Our quorum, as Cushing says in his 
treatise on parliamentary law, is a majority of the whole number 
of which the House may consist, and not a majority of the num- 
ber of which it does in fact consist. Our whole number is 332, 
and a quorum to do business is 167. If any number of these die, 
or resign, or be voted out, the quorum is not changed. It is still 
167 members, and no smaller number can do business. 

There are three ways of voting in the House : one when the 
Speaker counts, one when tellers count, and one when the clerk 
counts. When the Speaker puts the question to the vote by 
sound, he decides whether the ayes or noes have it. If he doubts, 
he calls upon the House to divide, and if a member challenges 
his decision he calls for a division, and the ayes rise and remain 
standing till counted. The ayes are then seated, and the noes 
rise and remain standing till counted. If the Speaker's count 
on a division is doubted, tellers are called for by a certain number 
of members, and one member on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed by the chair, and the ayes pass between them and are 
counted by the tellers, and then the noes pass between them 
and are counted by the tellers, who report the numbers as they 
have counted them to the Speaker, and he announces the vote to 
the House and decides the question according to the count of the 
tellers. This vote by tellers is had by the House to ascertain if 
the Speaker's count is correct, and he has nothing to do with it 
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but to announce it and act on it. He cannot revise it, nor add 
to nor take from it. It is the law to him just as it is to every 
other member of the House. If the Speaker could say, " The 
chair saw present a number of gentlemen who did not vote, and 
he will add them to one side or the other, or count them to make 
a quorum/' the vote by tellers would be no verification of his 
count. It would only be a motion for a new trial before the same 
court. The whole matter would still be in the control of the 
Speaker, and selecting one member on each side of the question 
to see a fair count would be of no avail. 

These two votes are provided for by the rules of the House. 
The third vote, by roll-call, is required by the constitution to be 
taken when one-fifth of those present so desire. When this vote 
is taken, the clerk calls each member by name, and enters his 
vote on the journal, as the constitution demands. The Speaker 
has nothing whatever to do with this vote but to announce it as 
reported to him by the clerk. The Speaker cannot officially know 
whether a member has voted or not. It is not his business to 
know. It is the duty of the clerk to know and to report to the 
Speaker, not for his revision, but simply for him to announce the 
vote to the House, and render the decision which the vote has made 
necessary. If he has the right to count, he can render the consti- 
tutional provision wholly nugatory. For after the vote is taken and 
no quorum has done business, he can add to the journal as many 
names as he pleases, whether the members are present or absent, 
and make a quorum on the journal though it is not in the House. 

This would, indeed, be a great scandal ; but there would be 
no way to correct it, if the Speaker can do with the journal as he 
pleases. When Speaker Blaine was urged to count a quorum 
when the roll-call showed there was none voting, he indignantly 
refused, and said that there could be no appeal from the record 
of the yeas and nays, and that when such a rule was adopted the 
House would stand on the brink of a volcano. The House 
adopted it in 1890, and in November the volcano poured forth a 
volume of lava that blew the House into "innocuous desuetude." 
He further said that that very principle had been the foundation 
of probably the greatest legislative frauds ever committed, and 
that where speakers had declared a quorum present against the 
result of a roll-call in State legislatures, the proceedings had 
brought scandal on their names. 
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Mr. Blaine seems not to have been alone in holding that opin- 
ion, for the States in recent years have been making these frauds 
and scandals impossible by providing in their constitutions the 
rule that had for a century been observed in the national House 
of Representatives. The constitutions of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, California, New York, and Georgia require a majority 
of all who may be members to constitute a quorum to pass bills. 
They refuse to let their speakers go behind the roll-call to count 
a quorum. Here is overwhelming authority as to the correctness 
of the practice of all the speakers preceding Speaker Eeed, and 
of the correctness of the interpretation of the constitution which 
for a century they gave. These provisions would never have 
appeared in these constitutions if it had not been for the scandals 
and frauds that had occurred in some legislatures by reason of 
the rule that permitted the speakers to count a quorum present 
when the record showed it was not present. If the Republican 
party should continue in power in the House, these frauds and 
scandals would appear in the federal as they did in the State 
legislatures. 

Happily for the country, the volcanic eruption of November, 
1890, has made that impossible, and the. next House will return 
to the constitution and the footprints of the fathers. 

It is asked, if a majority does not vote and members cannot be 
made to vote, and cannot be counted as present to make a quorum, 
what good can be accomplished by compelling the attendance of 
absentees ? The answer is that when all absentees are present there 
must be a majority on one side or the other of every question. A 
majority of those present arealways ready to act without compul- 
sion, but they are not sufficiently numerous to make the constitu- 
tional quorum. Compulsory attendance supplies the requisite 
number, and that acts of its own volition. If those who are op- 
posing a measure find, when their numbers are full, that they can 
defeat it by voting against it, they will do so without compulsion; 
if those who are advocating it find, when the House is full, that 
they can pass it, they will do so without compulsion and end the 
struggle. The compulsory attendance, therefore, is to produce 
the constitutional quorum, and let the advocates of the measure 
take to themselves the whole responsibility for its passage, instead 
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of compelling those who oppose it to supply the quorum and share 
with its friends the responsibility for a measure which the mi- 
nority hold to be fraught with the direst mischief. 

All this controversy about a quorum is produced by the ab- 
senteeism of those who advocate the measure over which the con- 
flict occurs. Its friends present, not having the constitutional 
number required to pass it, try to do so by making their oppo- 
nents do a part of the necessary work to accomplish it ; and that 
the latter refuse to do. The Representative who abstains from 
voting feels that he can best represent the interests of his constit- 
uents by withholding his vote, and that right never should be 
usurped or surrendered. 

No rule of any parliamentary assembly in this country 
should ever compel any member to vote or abstain from voting. 
Whether it is right for him to do the one or the other is a 
matter over which his constituents should have exclusive juris- 
diction. The Representative will know the wishes of those 
whom he represents and his duty to them, and our government is 
founded on the idea that he is capable of performing it, and will 
do it better when left to himself than when acting under the 
constraint of others. 

Those who deny the right of the Representative to withhold 
his vote say that it delays legislation and prevents the majority 
from attending to public business. That it delays legislation 
deemed to be hurtful and mischievous is not denied ; and that it 
only occurs as against measures which the opposition regard as 
revolutionary is equally true. In the language of a distinguished 
Republican statesman, a measure " should not be passed until it 
is systematized and reduced in the alembic of deliberation, 
through the slow processes prescribed by the rules." 

All legislation, to be wise and beneficent, should be well con- 
sidered, and accomplished after thorough deliberation. Wild, 
revolutionary, and unconstitutional legislation should be resisted 
by all the means which parliamentary tactics can supply. Rules 
are not only intended to provide for the enactment of proper 
legislation, but to hinder, obstruct, and check all revolutionary 
schemes which parliamentary assemblies may attempt to pass. 
An extraordinary measure provokes extraordinary opposition, 
which cries "check," and shelters itself under constitutional 
power to protect constitutional rights. From reckless and un- 
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bridled majorities inflated with ambition to retain power, right 
or wrong, the opposition appeals to " the sober second thought of 
the people," upon whose immovable foundation all our institu- 
tions rest. 

Eogbr Q. Mills. 



MR. REED : 

It is the fault of most discussions which are decided incor- 
rectly that they are decided by the misuse of terms. Unfort- 
unately, words have very little precision, and mean one thing to 
one man and a different thing to another. Words also are used 
with one meaning and quoted with another. When men speak 
of the rights of minorities and claim for them the sacredness of 
established law, they are correct or incorrect according as they 
interpret the word "rights." 

A man has a right to an estate in fee simple, a right to land, 
and there is no right more indisputable under our system. Noth- 
ing but the supreme law can take the estate away, and then only 
after compensation. The same man has a right of passage over 
land used as a highway, but his town or county can take that 
privilege away from him without his consent and without com- 
pensation. In both cases the man has rights, but the rights 
are entirely different, and the difference arises from the nature of 
things. It is good for the community, or at least it has been so 
thought, that a man should have unrestricted right over his land. 
On it he can build as high as heaven or dig as deep as a prob- 
able hereafter. This is not because it is pleasant for the man, 
but because it is best for the community. Therefore his right to 
build or dig is limited by the right of eminent domain — the 
right of the whole people to take his property at any time for 
the common benefit on paying its value. 

For the same reason the right of a man to walk over the land 
of a roadway is an inferior right which may more easily be taken 
from him ; for if it be more convenient for the whole community 
that nobody should walk over that land, each man's right, which 
is a perfect right while it exists, is taken away from him, and he 
alone bears the loss. 

It is hardly neeessary to multiply examples in order to lay a 
foundation for the assertion that the rights, so called, of any man 
or set of men have their foundation only in the common good. 
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There is no such thing as an unrepeatable bill of rights. Even 
the constitution of the United States can be changed by due 
process of law. So long as that instrument remains unchanged, 
the rights secured under it remain fixed. When it is changed, 
the rights obliterated cease. By that constitution the majority 
voluntarily limited its own powers. But this limitation was not 
for the sake of the minority, but for the good of the whole nation. 
No system of government could long exist which sacrificed the 
many to the few. 

During the last Congress there was much talk by the Demo- 
cratic press, and much haranguing on the floor of Congress, about 
the rights of minorities. Most of the talk and about all of the 
haranguing were based upon the false idea that the rights in 
question were real estate in fee simple, not to be diverted, instead 
of public rights of way, to be changed any time the majority 
deemed it to be for the good of the community. 

Another source of error in all this loose and unsatisfactory 
haranguing was the notion entertained that a minority in Congress 
is always a political minority. Three-quarters of the questions 
which arise are not political. One-half at least of the bad results 
of disorder and wilfulness on the part of the few against the many 
were not political. The worst filibuster I ever knew, except that 
which by killing the Force Bill years ago handed over the Southern 
Republicans to the tender mercies of their foes, was against the 
refund of the direct tax, which had been reported by a Democratic 
committee in a Democratic House, where it had a two-thirds vote, 
or nearly so, ready to be cast whenever it could be counted. The 
question of the settlement of the debt of the Union Pacific road 
was not at all a political question. Men divided without any refer- 
ence to party. But a hearing on the bill was refused, not because 
any political minority opposed it, but because two Representatives 
were allowed to stifle it in the supposed interest of the farmer 
politicians, to whose subsequent vengeance both these gentlemen 
fell victims. 

When our government was formed, there were two contending 
elements, the same two which fight everywhere and at all times — 
conservatism and progress ; but at that time both elements faced 
each other with more than the usual definiteness of purpose. The 
ideas which finally culminated in the French Revolution had been 
gradually spreading over the world, and had been imbibed by 
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Certain of our statesmen ; but they were much modified by the 
pride of locality and the great desire on the part of each and all 
of the great commonwealths to retain untouched as much of their 
unfederated power as was possible, consistent with making a 
suitable front to the foreign world. 

Frank, outspoken, open government of the people by the 
people was a very novel experiment. The most intelligent men 
had grave doubts of the wisdom of the masses. In fact, the idea 
of really letting out of chains all the people, giving them 
unrestricted power, had not much more support than it would 
have to-day in Russia. Hence the constant striving for checks 
and limitations. While progress ran to all lengths in the 
Declaration of Independence, conservatism held its own in the 
constitution of the United States. 

If the House of Representatives can be readily brought to 
book every two years, the President, with his tremendous veto 
power, can be dislodged only at the end of four years, and even 
the House itself defeated by the people survives its own defeat an 
entire session. "When four years have elapsed, and both House 
and President have been swept away by the popular vote, it often 
happens that the public have to reckon with a Senate which cannot 
be displaced. All these things and many others were consciously 
or unconsciously concessions to that conservatism which distrusted 
the people, and built itself upon the idea that the intelligence 
which is held by the minority, and comes from birth and books, 
is superior to the intelligence which is held by the majority and 
comes from practical life. 

The same circumstances which made our constitution have 
contributed to preserve it nominally unaltered in most respects. 
Nevertheless, while the constitution has been preserved, it has 
been much stretched, and otherwise, by wearing, more or less fitted 
to the young giant which it covered in many places rather too 
tightly. If the constitution had not been persuaded sometimes by 
judicial interpretation, and sometimes by legislative interpreta- 
tion, to grow up with the country, if there had not been a very 
great chance to let out at the seams on the general-welfare and 
taxation and other like clauses, it is to be feared that the country 
woulc 7 have been cramped or the constitution burst. 

If by the aid of any witch of Endor one of our forefathers 
could have been beguiled from the New Jerusalem to listen to 
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Mr. Reagan expounding the Inter-State-Commerce Act, lie would 
have returned heavenward in a paralysis of amazement, after 
learning that all that millennium was to be accomplished under 
the power to regulate commerce between the States. Or if he 
had been present when the needs of our farming community 
demanded protection against oleomargarine, he would have been 
startled to find that adulteration of food could be dealt with by 
the Union, and that, too, under the taxing clause. 

These are but examples of how the public welfare gets taken 
care of by the insistence of majorities whenever the demand is 
sufficiently imperative. 

This constitution of ours is, however, the only charter of the 
rights of minorities. The rights therein secured are in their 
nature like the right of ownership of real estate. They cannot 
be directly attacked. What are called the rights of minorities 
in deliberative assemblies are like the right of any individual in 
a highway, subject at all times to the control of the whole 
community. Strictly speaking, they are, like the rights in a 
highway, bestowed not for the benefit of the minority, but solely 
for the benefit of the whole. 

A few examples will make this very clear, and will show how 
many of the discussions of the last two years were mere misuse 
of ternis. 

Among the most cherished so-called rights of minorities is 
the right of debate. But is that in any sense a right of minori- 
ties as such ? What is debate, and what is it for ? It is not 
merely a display of the vocabularies of orators. It is not a sacred 
privilege of talk for no purpose. It is permitted solely to guide 
the whole assembly to right conclusions. Men join in debate, 
when they fulfil honestly its mission, for the purpose of pointing 
out the advantages of the thing proposed or the objections which 
exist against it. Debate is intended to throw light on the subject 
from all directions, so that there maybe no delusions arising from 
the shadows. Now, what is all this for ? For the benefit of 
those who in the result turn out to be the fewer in number ? By no 
manner of means. All this light is thrown, not to enable the 
minority to prevent conclusions, but to enable the majority to 
come to right conclusions. It hardly needs more than this state- 
ment to show that any right of debate which prevents results by 
obstruction, instead of guiding to correct results by enlighten- 
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ment, is a perversion of honest purpose which ought to receive 
condemnation and repression. 

Some also of the rights of minorities are supposed to reside in 
the rules of a deliberative body. These are said to be the charters 
of the power held by the fewer. The same quiet examination of 
the nature of rules will dispose of that assumption as readily as 
considerations from the nature itself of debate have disposed of 
that right of the minority. 

What are rules for ? What are rules ? The constitution uses 
the full expression, and says that each house may determine the 
" rules of its proceedings." How does a house proceed ? Solely 
by majorities. Kules, then, are only methods of procedure es- 
tablished, not for the benefit of the few, but to enable the whole 
body to accomplish in an orderly and systematic way its duties 
and purposes. What can it be but a perversion of words to claim 
that in rules of procedure are sacred rights of non-procedure ? that 
a systematic way of doing something gives the right to a system- 
atic power of preventing the very thing the rules were established 
to accomplish ? It is perfectly true that while rules exist they 
should be followed ; not, however, because of the minority, but 
because, having been established by the whole body, only the 
whole body can abrogate them. Whenever the whole body choose 
to change them, no one has any right of complaint. And if in 
the rules themselves there are provisions for their own suspension 
or temporary modification, no one has any right to find fault. 

Yet when in the Forty seventh Congress, after full, exhaustive, 
and exhausting debate, the House determined to change its rules, 
the whole Democratic press of the country burst into one wild 
shout against the outrage : and one would have thought that 
liberty lay dead at the base of her own altar. When in the Fifty- 
first Congress the Committee on Rules, to suppress factious oppo- 
sition, used the power granted them for that very purpose, and 
gave the whole body an opportunity to decide whether the 
obstruction should cease, there was language used which the 
horrors of the French Revolution would not have justified. No 
doubt half the people thought there must have been some stretch, 
at least, of power. Men in general know so little of how business 
is done in Congress, and how it is prevented from being done, 
that any outcry receives at least half -credence. 

In fact, the lack of knowledge on the part of the public, their 
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ignorance of their own affairs, is the great reservoir from which 
the Democracy always draws. It takes time to expose lies, and 
they always seem so trivial to those who are acting the truth that 
only after they are well embedded in the popular thought do the 
friends of truth realize what a potent thing a lie is in an imper- 
fect world. Sometimes only the logic of events can dislodge a 
lie. In truth, it is doubtful if argument ever did do it. 

When, less than a year ago, the whole Democratic party, the 
entire Democratic press, and all the shop-keepers, actuated by 
an honest desire to sell goods and pressed by tight money, were 
proclaiming, on the advent of the McKinley Bill, a carnival of 
high prices that would deprive the poor man of his tin dinner- 
pail, and strip from the backs of the women their woollen frocks, 
and otherwise play Moloch to the Hebrew children, no argument 
could meet it, and hundreds of good men went down with the 
avalanche of lies. To-day the logic of facts is justifying the 
wisdom of the doctrine of protection in its latest manifestation, 
and the farmer is finding plenty of chances for his bushel of wheat. 
Yea, even his barrel of pork may find lodgement somewhere. 

The doctrine of the right of the majority to rule in legislative 
assemblies cannot hope to escape the general danger of misrepre- 
sentation. There are many interests which are concerned to per- 
petuate the rule of the few. The Southern men are fearful that 
this nation will some day awaken, as it has once before awakened, 
from the false idea that commerce is all, and that peace and quiet- 
ness ought to be purchased at any price, to the nobler idea 
that human liberty is beyond all price, and that the government 
of all by all is the very foundation of our system. There are some 
men who desire, when this happens, that the few shall be so in- 
trenched in forms and usages that they may keep the many entirely 
out of control. The same may be said of all vested interests and 
vested wrongs. These are all enlisted on the side of repression. 

But the great immediate power which has for so many years 
prevented the manifestation of the power of the majority — the 
power which has kept the control in the hands of the few — is the 
combination or concert of old members, who, knowing the rules 
and being skilled in all the arts of killing bills without being 
caught, and of depriving the community of what it wants while 
exhibiting zeal the other way, are enabled to govern the House 
and perpetuate their own rule. 
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It will be an interesting spectacle in the new House to 
watch the process by which the new members will be per- 
suaded to surrender their rights, to go gently under the yoke, and 
to witness their wonder and perplexity when they find that some- 
how or other they cannot do what they want to do, even after 
they have convinced the majority that it will be the right thing 
to do. They will then find that the gentlemen who have so 
sedulously hedged them in to protect them against the wicked 
Republicans have reserved for themselves a veto power greater 
than is intrusted by the wisdom of the constitution to the wisdom 
of the President. They will also find that there is no greater 
fallacy than the idea that majority and minority are predicated of 
political parties only. It will soon become evident that many 
questions on which parties divide — questions which concern the 
welfare of the entire community, and which are of all questions the 
most suitable to be decided by superiority of numbers — will be really 
under the control of some minority with a crank for a leader, whom 
the rules of the House will make victorious over numbers and 
sense alike. Then there will be wailing and wagging of tongues. 

Conservatism is, of course, not to be undervalued. The ad- 
vantages of time and reflection cannot be overestimated. Things 
ought not to be done rashly or hastily. But in this country, with 
the fullest power of control by majorities in either house of 
Congress, things cannot be done hastily or rashly. Too many 
currents of power have to join forces under our constitution to 
make the determination of legislative action anything but the 
consensus of the people. The States, both great and small, have 
two Senators each. No Senator can be disturbed during six years. 
If the Senators, representing States, and the members of the House, 
representing populations, both agree, there is a double guarantee, 
each for the other, against the idea that rash or hasty action has 
been had. If, then, the President agrees, though elected at a 
different time and by a different system from either house, we 
have another safeguard. Indeed, we have so many safeguards that 
the wonder is how anybody dared tie up the people so tightly. 

If to all these be added the divine right of a minority to stop 
all business, surely this government, of which we have made 
rather frequent and obtrusive boasting as being a government of 
the people, is only an irresponsible despotism. For despotism 
was never anything more than the rule of the few over the many. 
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It is a curious fact that while we have relaxed none of our con- 
servative safeguards, but rather have striven to add to them, even 
to the very verge of unreason, the world outside, the abode of the 
" worn-out and effete dynasties " has become more and more pro- 
gressive until many European governments are as fairly repre- 
sentative of the people and responsive to their will as our own, 
and some much more so. 

In England the House of Commons may vote out a ministry 
and change the whole policy of the country, domestic and for- 
eign. This the members do as representatives of the people, for 
if a ministry think the people are not with Parliament, they may 
go to the people by a general election and must abide the result. 

With us the new House will overwhelmingly try to reverse the 
policy of its predecessor, and the President and cabinet and the 
Senate will move on, let us hope, as serenely as if nothing had 
happened. Of course this new House was elected with full 
knowledge that the Senate and President would hold them in 
check. But even if the people had very determined intentions, 
and had meant a complete overthrow, they could have accom- 
plished nothing, because of the constitutional system of checks on 
popular power. While our constitutional checks can command 
much to be said in their favor, yet they have many disadvantages, 
and not the least of them is the undecisive nature of our elec- 
tions. Men vote with less regard for results in proportion as 
the natural results are made uncertain. 

However that may be, the checks and balances of the consti- 
tution are enough to preserve us without setting up a divine right 
of minorities and still further depriving the people of power. All 
other countries are growing more and more every day into the 
sound belief that common-sense is the best sense, that a govern- 
ment on the general level is the soundest government, and that 
the people as a whole are wiser than the most learned men. The 
United States also ought to keep pace, within the limits of the 
constitution, with the progress of the race, and at least demand 
that in its legislative assemblies the majority shall have the right 
to control to the extent of the full powers of the body to which 
they belong, and that the public business shall not be left at the 
mercy of obstructive politicians who have at heart the rule of 
party rather than the rule of the people. 

Thomas B. Reed. 



